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A WINTER DAY. 
I HAVE a fireside-loving friend whom I invited 
to-day to come with me ‘a mile and a bittock’ 
along the sparkling hoar-frosted road, to see if 
the waterfall which leaps Croupie Craig had yet 
been chained in its wintry bondage of icy fetters. 

‘Ah no!’ cried my friend with a shiver. ‘The 
fireside is doubly cosy when the north wind 
whistles down the chimney. I will not go.’ 

‘But think of what you will miss!’ I persisted, 
proceeding there and then to depict my antici- 
pated pleasure. ‘And as for the north wind—his 
trenchant blast is a clarion call for us to join him 
out of doors.’ 

Would you credit it? My friend, who during 
the languid summer months takes a walk as regu- 
larly as she takes her quinine and iron tonic— 
and for the same purpose, I suspect—emphatically 
applied the poker to the very heart of the spark- 
ling fire, and turning her back upon me, com- 
menced significantly to needle her way among 
the impossible roses of her crewel-work. She 
evidently thought that I, too, ought to have some- 
thing of that kind on hand. 

But I made yet another attack. ‘The long 
evening is before you; then you can bask to your 
heart’s content in the blazing warmth of the fire 
and get your face roasted, while your back shivers 
under the insidious advances of John Frost. A 
jovial fellow is he, by the way, and he needs no 
artificial fire to keep him warm, for he can blow 
hot and cold with the same mouth, as you shall 
find if you walk with me—What! You will 
not? You think it is going to snow ?—Well, 
well ; yours is the loss ; and after all, no company 
is better than an unwilling walking-companion. 
So John Frost and I will e’en trudge it right 
merrily together, and leave you to drowse over 
your fadeless worsted roses,’ 

So I set off along the resounding frosty high- 
way, which seems to have a natural affinity to my 
tingling feet to-day, with a delightful sense of 


every gust of the fitful wind sends pulsating, 
telegraphic messages of pleasant import through 
my veins. I find myself actually humming an 
air straight in the teeth of a few vagrant flakes 
of snow which fall tardily from the gathering 
gray clouds, as if loth to lose their fleecy power 
of motion. How fleetly I am drawn onward by 
the electric impulse of the frosty wind! I seem 
to have winged feet, like the light-heeled—not to 
say light-fingered—god Mercury. 

Although it is only half-past two in the after- 
noon, the sun has nearly finished his shortened 
circuit ; already he has left the high fields of 
frosty azure, and struggles—a luminous yellow 
globe—amid the fast rising snow-clouds whose 
loose gray volumes are piled against the ominous 
western horizon. A social band of those cheery 
little outlaws, the sparrows, alight on the hedge 
all coralled with feathery hoar-frost, and hold an 
animated consultation, doubtless anent their next 
foraging raid; but as my footsteps strike an 
alarm upon the clanging ground, off they fly 
with a simultaneous whir and chatter. May 
your shadows never grow less, O little feathered 
mendicants! You are not afraid to brave the 
wintry weather; and after all, there is nothing 
like hardship for testing the grit and sharpen- 
ing the wits both of men and of sparrows. And 
see! here is kind Robin-Redbreast seconding 
my sentiments with all his might, displaying 
his cosy scarlet vest with quite unusual osten- 
tation, as if to show that it is but the emblem 
of the fire of courage and ‘desperate hope’ that 
burns within his little breast. The hardy little 
fellow actually prefers bare boughs! He does not 
care a haw for scanty fare, but waits patiently for 
the thaw to bring the worms, which in the mean- 
time are enjoying a frost-bound paradise of safety 
under the ground. 

Rugged old Winter! How strong and austere 
he is; and so intolerant of weakness that only 
the hardiest of Nature’s woodland folk can ven- 
ture to face him. He sends the dainty and fas- 
tidious crowds that wait upon the Summer down 
below the ground, and into ignominious nooks 
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: enjoyment. My whole nature grows elastic under 
tp stimulus of this pungent wintry air; and 
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and crannies, and on wings of migration far over 
the sea. And yet I like the merciless old fellow. 
His head is so clear and his heart is so warm 
beneath its snows, that but to be an hour in his 
company on this sparkling highway is a rare 
delight. How fast one can walk when Winter 
is the guide! I have already reached the rude 
wayside smithy where a degenerate Vulcan is 
wielding his hammer with arms which doubtless 
were mighty and full of sinewy strength some 
generations ago ; however, they are strong enough 
still to cause a merry din of crisply-reverberating 
echoes to challenge him from the whinstone quarry 
close by. 

At last I reach Heather Lodge and struggle 
through the narrow aperture, which is all of its 
usually hospitable quadrant that the little gate | 
has managed to wrench from the frost-distended 
earth. I wind my downward way between stiff 
bare trees and silvery-frosted evergreens until I | 
cross the bridge which spans the stream as it leaps 
Croupie Craig ; and making an abrupt descent, I 
find myself standing, lost in silent admiration, on | 
the path below the waterfall. For King Winter 
reigns here supreme! He has captured the waters 
as they leap the Craig, and turned the glancing, 
rushing torrent into the pinnacles and minarets | 
and sculptured grottoes of a fairy city. The rocks | 
and ivy-wreaths and pendent tongues of fern are | 
fantastically draped in the silver filigree of the | 
frost. The very mist of filmy spray has been 
arrested and woven into a curtain of ethereal, 
cobweb ice before the Frost King’s palace—a 
wonderful cold palace of sparkling ice, all dimly 
gleaming with a weird green light. What artist can 
match Winter? He needs no colours, no canvas, 
no paraphernalia of artist-craft. He breathes 
upon the scarcely visible spray of this waterfall, 
and behold, a forest of elfin firs and waving ferns, 
a world of fanciful imagery is traced upon the | 
brown shoulders of the Craig ! 

‘Find out my method, if you can!’ he laughs. 
‘O puny artist-man—to your brushes, your 
marble, your clay, and try to imitate me! Those 
delicate branches of frosted shrubs, those deftly | 
pointed leaves and fairy forests of pine, were | 
fashioned by the identical hand and perchance | 
by the same throe of creative power that filled 
your green forests with stately trees and branch- 
ing ferns’ And certainly it is easy to fancy 
that these frost trees and flowers are the original 
designs from which leafy Nature works. 

While I stand gazing at the frozen wonderland 
I feel how insignificant man is beside mighty 
Nature. She can do without man, for she has 
myriad silvan nations of her own to govern. And 
yet I am not sure after all if Nature is so 
entirely independent of man. Does she not ask 
dumbly yet eloquently for an interpreter? And 
who is so able to interpret her as man? She is 
cold, passive, material until he comes and attracts 
her by his magnetic humanity. Then is she 
drawn close to him ; she responds to his inquisi- 
tive questionings like one of her own wild winds 
to an Molian harp. She tells him her seerets, 


| 


unveiling to his awe-struck gaze her unerring, |] 


far-reaching laws; and she laps his .senses in 
the subtle melodies of ‘the music of the spheres.’ 
Where is the limit to man’s achievements if he 
goes through the ages hand in hand with Nature 
and learns from her ? 

Only a faint tinkle of falling water breaks the 
enchanted silence around me, for the frost has 


almost succeeded in capturing the usually thun- | 


dering voice of the waterfall. But the captive 
water has discovered a weak link in the icy 
shackles, and sends one long zigzag lance of liquid 
music to tinkle among the icicles which fringe 
the rocky bed of the stream. At last I break 
the spell which has hitherto bound my feet, and 
turning from Croupie Craig, I pursue the serpen- 
tine curves of the rocky path, treading with every 
step upon the sparkling hoar-frost lying every- 
where. Down in the green hollow winds and 


| glitters the silent streamlet ; for its babbling song 


has also been captured by the frost, although 
doubtless it croous to itself below the ice that 
shines like coiling steel as it gleams in and out 


past the SS crag of the Lover’s Leap. 


My eyes are dazzled by the scintillating icicles 
that dangle over the ledges of the rocks, and by 
the pure hoar-frost which crests every adventurous 
ivy-wreath and tottering bush of broom as they 
peer over the edge of the crag. 

Now I reach the wide-spreading waters of the 
Lower Fall, gloomily submitting to the frost- 
fetters which have reached it through all the 
arriers raised by overarching trees. It still 
retains a fragment of song—a doleful fragment 


| it sounds in my ears, which are filled with the 


bewitching music of memory ; for to-day the song 
of the waterfall is like a lament over the ruined 
arbour by its side. This rustic arbour has shel- 
tered many a pair of happy lovers, many a 
thought-inspired youth, many a dreaming maiden 
—ardent young hearts who sought this water- 
haunted solitude in days gone by. 

Still onward I walk, passing the wishing-well 
whose sacred spring is guarded by a group of 
young mountain-ash trees from every evil spell. 
Still onward, past piled-up trunks of felled oaks 
and sycamores lying upon the frozen ground, each 
prostrate giant marked and numbered for the 
sale. Here the streamlet, which bears a merry 
heart even in the midst of winter, escapes from 
the ice, and breaks the frosty silence with a 
triumphant rush of tripping song as it flows on 
its way to the lake. I startle a hungry thrush 
from an anxious quest among the stiff mosses 
under the beeches. He was evidently peering 
about to see if an accommodating and weather- 
wise mole might have been prophesying a thaw 
in the practical form of a soft red mound of 
worm-filled earth ; but the thrush will look in 
vain, for the moles are snugly enjoying their 
leisure in labyrinthine homes far underground. 
—Ah, here is a poor little sparrow which has 
succumbed to the bitter weather! He is lying 
on his back quite dead and half-frozen to the 
grass. How pathetically his tiny stiff claws—once 
so busy, now so very still—are lifted towards the 
iron sky. No more will he bask in sunny holes 
among the summer dust. I have reached the 
pool at the source of the lake where the frozen- 
out waterfowl have sought shelter, In the sum- 
mer-time this pool is lush with aquatic grasses 
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and extravagantly yellow with kingcups ; but it 
is a tangled wilderness of sere grasses and broken 
ice to-day. 

At last, here is the northern shore of the lake, 
and I venture upon its frozen surface to see how 
the landscape looks from that unfamiliar point 
of view. Iam quite surprised to find how broad 
and strange the lake looks, and how suddenly 
dwarfed and small I feel. That, however, is 
doubtless a salutary experience which it might 
be beneficial to repeat sometimes. But suddenly 
I rush, startled, off the floor of ice in a great | 
hurry, for my ears are assailed by the titanic 
growling of the lake as the water below its frozen 
crust struggles with the grappling frost. An eerie 
sound! I shiver, not with cold but with fear, | 
as it dies, moaning, away. 

I feel a little less solitary when, after passing | 
for some distance by the bleak shore, I hear a | 
confused shouting just before I come upon aj 
boisterous company of curlers who are enjoying 
themselves enthusiastically. Curling is well 
called ‘the roaring game ;’ indeed, its principal | 
characteristic, as 1 have observed, is that the 
bodies of its votaries are quite unable to contain | 
their voices! Who would have imagined that | 
that slim stripling with the broom was the 
possessor of such vocal thunder! or that yonder 
white-haired Boreas owned such a breezy vocabu- 
lary! How the stones fly and the brooms are 
plied and the woods resound! And how the 
spirit of Solitude in the form of the swan stands 
in the distance, aghast upon the frozen lake, 
terribly conscious of her ungainly feet, poor 
thing! The merriment is quite infectious, and 
I would like to shout too, if I dared ; therefore 
I am quite delighted when a curler whom I know 
comes over and invites me to cross the lake to 
the other side. So with the help of courage and 
a plank I venture over the treacherous fringe 
of water and broken ice, and have the new experi- 
ence of traversing the lake on foot dry-shod ! 

I stand on the wooden steps near the curling- 
house for a moment, and note how the rinks gleam 
like bars of polished steel as the singing stones 
glide along swift and straight to the ‘tee, pro- 
nelled by the hands of the jovial curlers, who 
ook as if they themselves were propelled by 
steam, so fast and white does their Sounth escape 
into the frosty air. 

But I must hurry on, for the sky is now quite 
overcast and the snow is beginning to fall. I 
hold out my muff to catch some of the radiant 
crystals, so delicate in purity, so varied in form, 
as they fall from the leaden sky faster and faster. 
Soon the hard earth will be covered with a carpet 
of white silence, and old mother Earth’s brown 
bosom will be warmly robed in the softest of 
ermine. Now I spin along within a dizzy whirl 
of driving snow. The world is transformed before 
my eyes; the rigid black trees are outlined in 
softest white by the busy fingers of the snow 
spirit whose fairy argosies, the snow-flakes, are 
breasting the invisible billows of air laden, not 
like the thistle-down of August with the malig- 
nant thistles of next year’s summer, but with a 
more beneficent freight of fleecy warmth and pro- 
tection for the many forms of vegetation which 
are waiting for spring, deep underground. 

Faster and still faster falls the snow. I hurry 
homewards as this belated blackbird is doing, 


chuckling vehemently as he flies; for he is 
Nature’s watchman, who must warn all his 
feathered kindred that their common enemy the 
snow is also on the wing, 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 
A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IX. 


AFTER a fortnight’s absence, Mr Esholt found 
himself at home again. He brought back with 
him a bad sore throat, which before long de- 
veloped into inflammation of the chest, confining 
him indoors without hope of release for some 
time tocome, This illness was especially annoy- 
ing, coming as it did at such a time, for just 
then there occurred one of those ominous lulls 
in the commercial world which, like the intense 
quiet that often precedes a storm in the aérial 
world, caused the souls of many to quake within 
them. It is not well at such times when the 
captain of the ship cannot himself direct the 
helm; but Mr Esholt was a man who never 
wasted his breath in bewailing the inevitable ; 
all he could do was to make the best arrange- 
ments possible under the circumstances. 

His old and tried head-clerk, Jabez Kimber, 
would continue to take charge of the business 
as heretofore whenever Mr Esholt had been 
absent. Each morning Mr Kimber would send 
up the letters, or such portion of them as he 
deemed it requisite that his chief should see, 
by pony express to Everton; but as Mr Esholt 
himself was at present unable to use a pen, 
it became necessary to employ an amanuensis, 
to whom, after the letters had been read to 
him, he could dictate the answers, together with 
such instructions as he might deem needful for 
the proper conduct of the business during his 
absence. For this position of amanuensis Mr 
Esholt selected Wilmot Burrell. As Wilmot lived 
across the water, and as Mr Esholt would be 
likely to require his services to answer the late 
letters in an evening, it became requisite that 
he should take up his quarters for the time 
being at Everton. Thus, by a strange concatena- 
tion of circumstances, he and Agnes were brought 
together again. Agnes heard the news with secret 
dismay. 

Neither she nor Miss Esholt could help being 
struck with the change in Wilmot’s looks when, 
on the evening of his arrival, he entered the 
dining-room. Short as was the time since they 
had last seen him, he looked as if he had 
gone through some great sickness or great trouble 
in the interim. His cheeks had a_hollowness 
such as they had never shown before; his eyes 
seemed to have sunk deeper into his head, and 
there were dark half-circles under them, the 
outward and visible signs of inward suffering 
either mental or physical. But his spirits were 
feverishly gay. All through the dinner he chatted 
with much animation with Miss Esholt; but he 
frequently laughed, and that rather boisterously, 
when no laughter seemed to be called for, and 
partook of the wine more freely than he had 
ever done before at Mr Esholt’s table. To Agnes 
he was studiously polite, but nothing more. To 
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her, that evening it seemed impossible to believe 
that this was the same man who, but two short 
weeks before, had told her in such impassioned 
accents that he loved her. He rose from the 
table with the ladies and bade them good-night 
at the door. 

Except at the dinner hour, they saw little 
of him. He breakfasted alone, and after attend- 
ing to Mr Esholt’s correspondence, he went down 
to the office during the middle of the day, return- 
ing about four o'clock. Sometimes, when there 
was anything very special to consult Mr Esholt 
about, Mr Kimber would come back with him ; 
but on these occasions the head-clerk, who was 
of a nervous, fidgety disposition, with an old 
bachelor’s uneasiness when in the presence of 
ladies, could never be induced to stop to dinner. 

About a week after his return, Mr Esholt’s 

illness suddenly developed graver symptoms than 
had yet shown themselves. Agnes had seen her 
husband before breakfast, at which time he looked 
and declared himself to be considerably better 
than on the previous day. After breakfast she 
went out to buy some grapes and other articles, 
and was gone about an nour and a half. On 
oing into the dressing-room which opened into 
er husband’s bedroom, she found Miss Esholt 
installed there. She was passing through, when 
the latter held up a finger warningly. ‘My 
brother is asleep, she whispered. ‘He has 
become much worse during the last three hours. 
Dr Pyefitt has just gone. He administered a 
sedative, and has left word that the patient 
must on no account be disturbed. Until there is 
a change for the better, I have arranged to 
nurse my brother in the daytime with the assist- 
ance of Davry, and have sent for Mrs Jukes, 
an excellent person, who nursed him when he 
was ill two years ago, who will take charge of 
everything during the night.’ 

‘But in that case, what is there left for me 
to do?’ asked Agnes in dismay. 

‘Nothing,’ responded Miss Esholt icily. 

‘But, as his wife, it is my duty to remain 
by Mr Esholt’s side ; and surely I can help one or 
both of you in the nursing !’ 

‘Child!’ burst out Miss Esholt, her stony self- 
possession for once deserting her—‘and in many 
ways you are-little more than a child—how dare 
you attempt to interfere in any arrangements I 
may think fit to make? My brother is very 
ill, It is imperatively necessary that he should 
be nursed by skilled hands, by those used to 
illness in various forms, and who are at home 
in a sickroom, not by raw inexperienced young 
women like yourself. What do you know of 
illness, pray? Whom have you ever nursed? Mr 
Esholt is as dear to me as a brother as he is to 
you as a husband—possibly more so, Do you 
think, then, that I will willingly allow his life 
to be endangered merely to gratify the caprices 
of a wilful girl? Not so, Mrs Esholt. You 
are his wife, and you can of course insist on 
nursing him; but if you do, will you be 
answerable for the consequences? I will not. 
Take the responsibility into your own hands, 
if it so please you; but remember that should 
my brother not recover, I shall assert with my 
last breath that it was your wilfulness and ignor- 
ance that killed him !’ 


As the nurse entered the room, Agnes left it. 
She was dazed, bewildered, heart-stricken, and 
yet that terrible woman’s terrible words were 
not to be gainsaid. Of nursing, in the proper 
sense of the term, she knew next to nothing. 
Dare she take upon herself the tremendous respon- 
sibility Miss Esholt would thrust upon her if 
she persisted in asserting her position as a wife ! 
No, she dare not—she dare not! Her husband 
was ill, perhaps dying, and she must be a spec- 
tator—nothing more. 

It was dusk when she left her room, and a 
servant was lighting the hall lamp as she went 
down. During all those hours no one had been 
near her. Was her husband better or worse? 
She could rest no longer without knowing. She 
had a right to go to his room to ascertain that 
much, even if every other right were denied 
her. After pausing a moment, she turned to 
re-ascend the stairs, and as she did so, she saw 
Wilmot on the landing above, on the point of 
coming down. He had just left Mr Esholt’s 
room. His face flushed at sight of her, and 
lthen became as pale as Agnes’s own, Next 
| moment he was by her side. 

‘O Wilmot, how is he?’ she cried, in her 
anxiety letting the old familiar name slip from 
her lips. ‘Is he better? Has he asked for me? 
Is there nothing I can do for him ?’ 

‘The symptoms have abated, and there is a 
slight improvement,’ he answered gravely. 

‘Thank Heaven for that !’ 

‘He has even been able to dictate the outlines 
of two important letters, which is certainly more 
than he could have done this morning.—By-the- 
way, I was coming to look for you, Mrs Esholt.’ 

*To look for me !’ 

‘Mr Esholt has just handed me his bunch of 
keys with a request that I would see you and 
ask you to be at the trouble of opening the 
private drawer in his writing-table, where you 
will find a certain memorandum book bound 
in purple leather. This book you are to hand 
to me, returning me the keys at the same time, 
of course after relocking the drawer. Mr Esholt 
specified this one as being the key of the private 
drawer,’ 

Wondering somewhat, Agnes took the keys, 
‘If you don’t mind, I will await your return 
here,’ said Wilmot. 

‘IT shall not detain you more than half a 
minute,’ she answered, as she crossed the hall 
and then turned the corner of the corridor which 
led to Mr Esholt’s study. Wilmot stood without 
moving where she had left him. He was still 
very pale, and his teeth were fixed tightly on 
his under lip, as if to keep down some hidden 
emotion. ‘Will she never come back!’ he 
muttered under his breath, for Agnes, instead 
of being away only half a minute, was fully 
three minutes before she returned. One glance 
at her face was enough. ‘She has found it!’ 
he whispered to himself. 

‘Here is the memorandum book and here are 
the keys,’ she said in a dull expressionless voice, 
which contrasted strangely with her excitement 
of a few minutes ago, He took them, bowed, 
and, without a word, went back up-stairs on his 
way to Mr Esholt’s room. Agnes stood where 
he had left her till he was out of sight; then 
she too went up-stairs, slowly, and taking hold 


4 At this juncture Mrs Jukes was announced. 
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of the baluster as she went. At the top, she 
turned to the left and went to her own room. 

On opening her husband’s private drawer in 
the study, she saw, lying close by the memo- 
randum book of which she had come in search, 
a torn portion of a letter, to which her eyes 
seemed involuntarily drawn. It was written in 
a bold masculine hand ; and quite unconsciously, 
for her mind at the moment was elsewhere, her 
glance took in one or two of the sentences. 
At first their sense failed to strike her, then 
all at once the hot blood crimsoned her face, 
and she read them again. Then she shut the 
drawer quickly and turned the key; but having 
done that, she stood without stirring for a full 
minute, her mind a chaos of conflicting emotions. 
Then she deliberately unlocked the drawer again, 
took out the letter, and read it slowly and care- 
fully through. She read it more than once, 
more than twice, till, in fact, every word had 
burnt itself into her memory. Both beginning 
and end of the letter had been torn away ; what 
there was of it ran as under : 

‘You are quite right, my dear Esholt, in term- 
ing marriage a mistake. I found that out long 
ago ; you, I suppose, are discovering it by degrees. 
Young wives are kittle creatures to manage. I 
can fully sympathise with you, now that the first 
rosy flush of wedded life has faded into the 
dull light of this workaday world—now that 
you are no longer bride and bridegroom, but 
commonplace man and wife. Take consolation 
from one who has gone through the ordeal. 
New harness always sits uneasily at first. You 
say that whatever you may think or feel, you 
always show a smiling countenance : a wise policy 
on your part, which I hope’ 

Here it broke off abruptly; but the young 
wife had read enough. She put the letter back 
into the drawer, and taking the memorandum 
book with her, went her way. 

Although Mr Esholt grew no worse in the course 
of the next two or three days, it might with 
equal certainty be averred that there was little 
or no change for the better in his condition. But 
while his bodily weakness was so extreme, his 
mind was as clear as ever it had been; and as 
he lay there through one weary hour after 
another, it was only to be expected that his 
thoughts should brood much over the disquiet- 
ing tidings which reached him day after day 
from the office; and that of itself was enough 
to retard his recovery. Lying there helpless in 
the partially darkened room, difficulties which, 
had he been about and well, he would have 
smiled at disdainfully, assumed unreal propor- 
tions in his eyes, and although he knew in his 
mind that they were merely as dwarfs masquerad- 
ing in giants’ armour, he had not strength to 
combat them, but allowed them to torment him 
at their pleasure, while calling himself a weak 
fool for not trampling them under foot, as he 
would have done at another time. 

Then, again, he was bitterly grieved at heart 
at seeing so little of his wife. ‘Where is Agnes?’ 
he would sometimes ask when he woke up from 
an uneasy slumber and looked round with long- 
ing eyes for a sight of his young wife’s pleasant 
face. Then his sister would put him off with 
some commonplace answer that Agnes was busy 
elsewhere, or that she had just been to inquire 


how he was; and would finish by saying that 
Dr Pyefitt had forbidden all unnecessary con- 
versation. He had not strength to press the 
point, but would murmur to himself: ‘She does 
not care for me. Why should she? She has loved 
once, and can never love again!’ And then he 
would fall again into one of his frequent half- 
sleeps, in which he nearly always seemed to be 
watching, with a sort of fearful fascination, a 
huge dark cloud which was slowly creeping up 
towards the zenith, and ere long would enfold 
both his fortunes and his happiness in its pall- 
like embrace. 

In the frame of mind in which he then was, 
his wife’s desertion of him—for such he termed 
it to himself—seemed almost a matter of course ; 
merely one more among the crowd of misfortunes 
rushing in from every side to overwhelm him. 
Sometimes, however, on awaking he would find 
her there sitting by his side, for even Miss Esholt 
did not venture to keep her always out of her 
husband’s room—and then it was touching to 
see the smile that brightened his wan face as 
he stretched out his hand towards her. ‘He is 
only trying to deceive me,’ Agnes would say 
bitterly to herself at such times, ‘He wants to 
make me believe that he still loves me; but after 
that letter, how is it possible for me ever to 
believe again?’ Then, again, Miss Esholt was 
nearly always in the room, and that did not tend 
to set her at her ease. So she would mechanic- 
ally press her husband’s hand and ask him how 
he was, and sit a little while, gazing with a sink- 
ing heart into his worn face, and then hurry 
out to hide the tears she could no longer keep 
back. 

Neither by day nor night could Agnes get that 
terrible letter out of her thoughts. She wan- 
dered about the great dismal house, pale and sad, 
like an unhappy ghost for whom there is nowhere 
any rest. Not a creature in the world was there 
to whom she could open her heart and unfold 
her sorrows. Never so much as now had she 
missed kind-hearted Aunt Maria’s comforting 
presence. Sometimes a wild longing came over 
rer to leave all this weary coil of trouble behind 
her and make her way to the far-off parsonage 
where her aunt now lived, and there claim the 
love, the shelter, and the rest which she knew 
would not be denied her. Whenever she and 
Wilmot chanced to encounter each other, his soft 
veiled glances and melancholy smiles were not 
lost upon her, They were not like words—she 
could not take open cognisance of them; and since 
the finding of the letter, the knowledge that she 
was still as dear to him as ever sometimes sent 
a faint momentary glow through her heart, which 
only served to make the drear reality seem more 
dreary still whenever her thoughts contrasted it, 
as it was inevitable they should sometimes do, 
with the golden possibilities of what might have 
been. And so the weary days sped slowly on. 

At length there came a day—about a week 
after Agnes’s discovery of the letter—when tidings 
went through the house that Dr Pyefitt had 
pronounced Mr Esholt to be much _ better, and 
that there was every reason to hope the improve- 
ment would continue. That same evening Agnes 
sat down to communicate the news to Miss Maria, 
knowing how glad she would be to receive it. 
Finding herself, when she had written her note, 


f= 


to 


to be out of envelopes, she went down to her 
husband’s study in search of some, feeling sure 
that at that particular time Wilmot would be 
engaged with Mr Esholt. She found the room 
empty, as she had surmised it would be. The 
lamp was lighted and the curtains drawn. The 
desk at which Wilmot usually sat was littered 
with letters and papers of various kinds. There, 
on the opposite side of the big square table, was 
the leather-covered chair in which Mr Esholt 
sat when at work, and there in front of it was 
the private drawer in which she had found the 
fatal letter. An archway and portiére divided 
this room from the library proper. Agnes having 
found what she wanted, had just turned to go, 
when there came a ring at the front door. Who 
could it be? Probably Dr Pyefitt, who sometimes 
made a second call about that hour. She heard a 
servant answer the summons, and then the sound 
of voices, but whose voices she was unable to 
judge. As she could not get back to her room 
without passing through the entrance-hall, and 
as she did not care to be seen by any possible 
strangers, who, for aught she knew, might be 
some of Miss Esholt’s visitors, she decided to stay 
where she was for a few moments till the coast 
should be clear. 

Scarcely had she come to this conclusion when 
she heard voices in the corridor—those of Wilmot 
and some stranger—and was dismayed to find 
that the speakers were coming in the direction 
of the study. She had just time to push aside 
the portiére and glide through into the library 
beyond, when the study door was opened and 
Wilmot and the stranger entered. The library 
j was in darkness; but Agnes at once made her 
way noiselessly towards a door at the opposite 
end which opened into a side corridor from 
whence she would be able to get back unobserved 
to her room. Her heart gave a great throb 
when, on trying this door, she found it locked, 
and locked, too, from the outside. Her only 
means of escape was cut off! While she was 
standing in dire perplexity, not knowing what 
to do next, she heard the stranger say : ‘I suppose 
we have nothing to fear from eavesdroppers ?’ 
To which Wilmot replied : ‘Nothing’ Then he 
strode across the room, drew aside the portiére 
and peered for an instant into the darkness 
beyond. Agnes, who was wearing a black dress 
this evening, had barely time to sink into a recess 
between two bookcases. Then the portiére fell 
back into its place, and all was darkness again. 


ON "CHANGE IN MANCHESTER. 
Ir may interest some of our readers to have a 
slight sketch on the above subject from the pen 
of one who has attended daily for the past quarter 
of a century on the boards of this the greatest 
emporium of commerce in the world ; indeed, it 
may be said without fear of contradiction that 
the Manchester Royal Exchange is the largest hall 
ever constructed and used for purely commercial 
purposes. The capital invested in the building, 
which is divided amongst about two hundred and 
fifty shareholders, is nearly three hundred thou- 
sand pounds; and being practically a monopoly, 
the dividends range higher than on consols, while 
the security is considered by many almost as good. 
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Italian style of architecture. The main entrance 
is approached by steps to the height of fifteen feet 
above the street-level, thence leading through a 
magnificent portico, containing four hundred and 
sixty square feet; which is enclosed within twelve 
massive stone pillars, about sixty feet in height. 
At the north-east end of the building there is a 
stately tower one hundred and eighty feet high, 
and containing a fine clock. On entering the 
building at an early hour of the day, when it is 
almost empty, one is then most struck with its 
vast extent. Above us, the roof is crowned by 
three great domes, panelled with stained glass, 
the central one reaching to the unusual altitude 
of one hundred and twenty-five feet from the 
floor-level ; those on either side to forty-five and 
sixty feet respectively. Around us there is an 
unobstructed walking area (except for the col- 
umns) of nearly forty thousand square feet, con- 
sisting of a vast nave—flanked on either side 
with Corinthian columns of Irish red marble—and 
three spacious aisles or arcades. At the farther 
end of the building, opposite the main entrance, 
about thirty-five feet above the floor-level, there 
is an ornamental semicircular balcony, into which 
the Master of the Exchange escorts distinguished 
visitors, in order that they may witness the extra- 
ordinary sight presented at the time of ‘High 
’Change.’ 

Extending down the whole of the left wing, 
and some fifteen feet above the floor-level, there 
is a commodious reading-gallery, framed and en- 
closed from floor to roof with glass panels, which 
looks into and commands a continuous and com- 
prehensive view of the hall below, and it is from 
this gallery really that the best observations can 
be made, and where the babel of noise is so 
hushed that you might almost suppose you were 
in a separate building. This reading-room is sup- 
plied with the principal newspapers and maga- 
zines of the United Kingdom, and includes also 
others published on the Continent, in the colonies, 
in North and South America, and British India. 
There are no fewer than one hundred and six 
magazines of monthly issue on the tables. 

Ranged along both aisles of the building there 
are a series of ‘drums, where the numerous tele- 
grams constantly arriving are promptly posted 
up, and which contain the latest commercial, 
»olitical, and general information, comprising the 
fast quotations in general produce, iron, corn, 
and copper ; the latest movements in the Liver- 
pool aad New York cotton markets; the latest 
intelligence of imports and exports; semi-daily 
reports from New Vork, Liverpool, London, Glas- 
gow, and Manchester Stock Exchanges. There 
are also two telephone departments—one at either 
end of the building, the principal one containing 
fifteen telephones ; the other, five ; beside which, 
there is a separate telegraph office ; while high 
above the main entrance doors there are to be 
seen in large letters the opening price of ‘consols,’ 
the ‘Bank rate’ of the day, and the opening and 
closing ‘estimate’ of the total sales of cotton in 
Liverpool during the day. 

Ensconced within the side aisles and spread 
throughout the building there are some forty 
enclosed writing-desks, affording privacy for the 
transaction of business ; besides perhaps twice as 
many marble slabs furnished with writing mate- 
rials for the same purpose. 


It is a vast and noble building, constructed in the | 
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For the pur of general observation, let us 
enter the 8 le at about half-past one to 
two P.M., along with the hurried and impetuous 
multitude who are now rapidly pouring into the 
building, and by two o'clock we may find our- 
selves in an assemblage of between six and seven 
thousand persons ; and on looking around us, we 
shall discover more eager eyes and anxious faces 
than we have seen for some time. ‘There is not 
the gesticulation and facial contortion of the Paris 
Bourse, or the frenzied excitement witnessed in 
Wall Street, New York, but there is a suppressed 
intensity and earnestness of purpose visible in 
every face. You may search long for a tranquil 
and serene expression of countenance, and, indeed, 
no wonder, when we consider the magnitude and 
keenness of the contest in which all here assem- 
bled are engaged. Meantime, if we can only 
retain our mental balance amidst this hum of 
human voices and bewildering movement of human 
hands and feet, let us ascertain if we can who 
these individuals are, an what is the precise 
nature of their business here. 

First in order, then, there are the agents for 
the sale of raw cotton representing Liverpool or 
American firms; then the representative of the 
spinners of the raw material into yarn and thread ; 
then the salesman of the manufacturer, or the 
manufacturer himself, who weaves this yarn into 
cloth—each of these is eagerly in search of the 
buyers of each commodity. Next in order, though 
less numerous, there are the spinners and manu- 
facturers of linen, silk, jute, worsted, and multi- 
tudinous mixed fabrics for clothing purposes. 
These are supplemented by the dyers, printers, 
finishers, and bleachers of these and the varied 
cotton productions. These are again augmented 
by dealers in coal, iron, tin, timber, copper, steel, 
and their resultants in the form of machinery, 
constructive plant, &c, Besides all these, there 
is quite a small army of agents for life, fire, and 
marine insurance (stock and financial brokers, a 
few), dealers in agricultural and other produce, 
such as indigo, flax, flour (for sizing purposes), 
chemicals, drysaltery, &c., ad infinitum. 

Let us observe a little of the methods of the 
crowd around us. Here is a salesman of yarn 
or cloth, who has probably called upon a number 
of firms at their places of business during the 
morning, and given them patterns and prices, and 
is now anxiously seeking them out again for the 
purpose of final conclusions; and after succeeding 
in his search, books in hand, both buyer and 
seller are apparently endeavouring to come to 
terms. Elbowing on as best we may, for the hall is 
densely packed in most parts, and getting gradu- 
ally more accustomed to the almost deafening 
hum, let us endeavour to hear what is being said 
on the part of buyer and seller, and we shall 
probably catch such jerky utterances as the 


following (in the cotton quarter) from the seller: | 


‘Cannot be done, cannot possibly take less.—Very 
lowest price.—We are losing money.—Working 
under cost.’ Or again: ‘Will take it as an offer 
and submit.—Will consider it and report.’ Or 
again: ‘Market is strong in Liverpool; twenty 
thousand bales sold to-day.—Shall want more next 
week !—Cannot possibly hol it over’—meaning, if 
the bargain is not struck there and then, quota- 
tions will not be considered binding an hour 
afterwards, 


| Om the other hand, from the buyer we may 


hear such expressions as : ‘Cannot give a fraction 

| more!’ or, ‘Cannot buy to-day.—Bad reports from 
abroad.—Exchange is down’—meaning, rate of 
exchange is adverse to remittances from abroad, 
| therefore business must be temporarily suspended. 
—‘ The cotton crop is under-estimated ’—indicat- 
ing a plentiful supply of raw cotton in the coming 
season, and consequently lower prices.—‘ Will 
submit your price out’—meaning, will write or 
wire out to India, China, or South America, &c. 
(Wiring is more general to India and China, and 
is of daily occurrence.) ‘Cannot possibly exceed 
our limits.—If you don’t accept, order will go 
back’—meaning, order will be sent back unex- 
ecuted for fresh limits, which may or may not be 
forthcoming, and involving a delay for which the 
needy spinner or manufacturer with machinery 
unemployed cannot afford to wait. 

Then, again, there are to be heard endless dis- 

cussions as to the fulfilment of contracts already 
entered into—discussions arising out of either 
inferiority of quality delivered, or lateness of 
delivery beyond the contracted time; and these 
| disputes are often very excited and acrimonious ; 
| as of late years, in consequence of the intense 
a contracts of any magnitude are made 
| legally as well as morally binding by the signing 
of the contract by both buyer and seller; thus 
| bringing any default in execution within the 
| statute of frauds. These difficulties have recently 
| (when they have become too strained for settlement 
| otherwise) been saved from the law-courts by 
mutual reference to the local Chamber of Com- 
| merce, as a better informed and less costly tri- 
| bunal, and this has been found to work satisfac- 
torily in the interest of all parties concerned. 

An attendance on the Manchester Exchange 
supplies serious matter for reflection on the inten- 
sity of the struggle for the maintenance of our 
established industries against the strain of foreign 
competition ; as, beyond doubt, this struggle is 
getting daily keener and more severe. 
of this, it may be stated that continental and 
American cotton goods in large quantities are 
frequently sold here both for home and foreign 
consumption. In American productions, the bar- 
gains are made at so much per piece, freight and 
packing free in Bombay harbour, being the goods 
trans-shipped at Liverpool on the way from 
New York to Bombay. To give an idea of the 
strained condition of things resulting from this 
intense competition, it is not unfrequently the 
case that a bargain falls through because of a 
difference of one sixty-fourth part of a penny per 
yard between buyer and seller. The struggle is 
demoralising to all concerned ; high moral prin- 
ciples are being rudely shaken under it, the grand 
| old motto, ‘Live and let live,’ finds itself in an 
| uncongenial atmosphere. Aw contratre, the cry 

against this is, ‘Live who live can ;’ it is ‘diamond 
cut diamond ;’ the weakest goes to the wall, with- 
out the element of mercy in the conflict. 

A few words in concluding this sketch of the 
Manchester Exchange as to the magnitude of the 
| business transacted daily—especially on Tuesday 

and Friday, the market days—on these boards, 
In monetary value it is quite impossible to arrive 
at anything approaching a trustworthy estimate, 
be it is perhaps only in cotton yarn and cloth 
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mated ; and when this is formulated and stated in 
aggregate as well as comparative terms, the figures 
will appear absolutely incredible to an outside 
observer, and may possibly at first sight be 
doubted even by many who attend here regularly. 
There are many days, and it may be safely said to 
occur at least once a week in busy times, when the 
total sales of cloth eifected during the day amount 
to twelve million yards, and when the total sales 
of yarn reduced into single threads would be long 
enough to girdle the globe sixteen hundred times 
successively ; or be equal to five thousand times its 
equatorial or polar diameter ; or reach from this 
planet to the moon one hundred and eighty times 
in succession ; or be equal to nearly twenty thou- 
sand times that luminary’s linear diameter. Or, 
again—to continue the comparison—it would be 
sufficient in length to reach almost half-way to the 
sun ; or be equal to over fifty times its diameter ; 
and would be sufficient to cover three-fourths of 
the distance to the planet Mercury when nearest 
to us; and almost equal to twofold the distance of 
Venus when in inferior conjunction. 

About three p.M. the hall becomes less crowded 
owing to the exit of large numbers, many of whom 
return again an hour later, and remain till close 
on five p.M., after which the building is almost 
entirely vacated, and again presents, as in the early 
morning, that unique and striking appearance of 
spaciousness which is largely due to its extra- 
ordinary dimensions, and which is intensified by 
the absence of obstructive fittings and furnishings, 
usually found in most other buildings. 

It may be well to state how the estimates given 
are roughly artived at. Taking the sales of raw 
cotton in Liverpool at the moderate total of ten 
thousand bales for the day, and adopting the not 
improbable assumption that at least this quantity 
is sold in the shape of yarn and cloth on the same 
day, and averaging these bales at three hundred 
pounds each (a fair average), we get 3,000,000 
pounds of cotton; and taking the counts of yarn 
spun from this cotton at, say, ‘thirties, warp or 
weft (a fair estimate), and multiplying 3,000,000 
by eight hundred and forty roe to the hank), 
and then by thirty (hanks to the pound), we get 
75,600,000,000 yards of yarn, which, being divided 
by seventeen hundred and sixty (yards to a mile), 
gives us nearly 43,000,000 miles of yarn. 


MR MAGSDALE’S COURTSHIP. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II,—AN UNFORESEEN DIFFICULTY. 


Tue day fixed for Allan Magsdale’s departure 
from Astley Villa had arrived, and Peter was 
saying his farewells with a lugubrious counten- 
ance. His cousin had secured lodgings in Holland 
Park Road, no very great distance geographically ; 
but for all the assistance he could be there, he 
might as well have taken up his residence at the 
North Pole. Hence unbrotherly feelings raged in 
Peter’s mild breast against the sister who had 
brought about this separation. 

‘You will come and see me sometimes?’ he 
4 for the tenth time, as Allan stepped into his 
cab. 

‘Oh yes; I won't lose sight of you.—Let me 
know how you get on up at Queen’s Road.’ 


all, when Cornelia would be always at his elbow ? 
Miss Cressburn’s occupation kept her abroad all 
day, or he might have snatched an occasional holi- 
day to spend in her society ; and he knew that 
his sister would not accept any excuse he might 
invent for going out night after night, as had been 
his habit when Allan was with them. He half 
wished that he had not been quite so hasty in 
proposing to Mary. Now that they were actually 
engaged to be married, she was justified in expect- 
ing him to be frequently with her ; and unless he 
told her how he was situated, it would be hard 
to give a satisfactory explanation of his remissness. 
It was very perplexing ; and, like all weak men, 
he took refuge in a resolution to wait and see 
what time would do for him. 

He thought the matter over carefully, and came 
to the conclusion that his first aim must be to 
disarm Mrs Bunshaw’s vigilance ; to make a show 
of resigning himself to the humdrum life she 
considered proper, before attempting to begin 
operations again. The plan answered admirably 
in its direct object ; but it was not long before he 
discovered that he could not satisfy Miss Cress- 
burn with promises, and within a week of Allan’s 
departure he found himself fairly confronted 
with the difficulty. He had received her second 
letter asking him to call, and its terms forced him 
to confess that the young lady would have just 
reason to complain of his behaviour unless he 
promised to go and did go. 

‘I shall be at home about half-past eight this 
evening,’ wrote Miss Cressburn, ‘and won’t accept 
any excuse for your non-appearance. You needn’t 
plead an engagement, as you did last time. If 
you cared to see me, you wouldn’t make engage- 
ments at the only time I am at leisure.’ 

‘It’s very clear that she’s not to be trifled 
with, thought he, as he read the letter in his 
office. ‘I must say I’ll go, and trust to luck 
to manage it.’ He wrote and despatched his 
reply at once, and passed the day wondering how 
he was to fulfil the promise he had made. His 
good angel sent him succour in a very unexpected 
shape. On his return to Putney that afternoon, 
he found Miss Terripeg with his sister ; and Mrs 
Bunshaw’s first oooh showed him the means of 
keeping his promise without the least risk of 
trouble. ‘Miss Terripeg is going to remain to 
dinner with us, Peter,’ she said ; ‘and you must 
walk home with her afterwards.’ 

Since the day on which Mrs Bunshaw had sug- 
gested that this lady was of all others the one 
best qualified to make him happy, Peter had 
given her as wide a berth as he could; nor, 
so long as Allan had been in the house, was there 
any difficulty in avoiding her. She was a brisk, 
dark-haired little person of about his own age, 
with an endless flow of very small talk, and a 
degree of admiration almost amounting to wor- 
ship for Mrs Bunshaw, whose character and princi- 
ples she took every opportunity of extolling. Her 
manner to Peter was one of confiding tenderness, 
painfully embarrassing to a man of his shy tem- 
perament; and as his sister gave her every 
encouragement to continue this mode of treat- 
ment, with tactless disregard for his feelings, it is 
not wonderful that Peter met her with very 
moderate joy. 

But she would want him to walk home with 
her after dinner, and that materially altered 


Alas, poor Peter! How was he to ‘get on’ at 
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matters. His heart bounded with relief and 
eagerness, for she lived in the direction of Queen’s 
Road, and she was sure to go home early. He 
received her with unusual warmth, and made 
light of the task his sister had imposed upon him ; 
nothing would give him more pleasure than to 
see her home, and in saying this he was at least 
sincere. 

‘Well, I never expected help from that quarter,’ 
reflected Mr Magsdale as he went up-stairs to 
his room. ‘Odd that it never occurred to me 
before—very odd.’ He went on with his dressing, 
and as he did so his thoughts took a wider range. 
‘There’s no earthly reason,’ he said to himself 
as he struggled into his coat—‘no earthly reason 
why Miss Terripeg shouldn’t come here every 
night of the week, so that I could walk home with 
her. At all events, I’ll do my best to encourage 
her visits as often as I can.’ 

It was a new thing for Peter to plan an elabo- 
rate scheme to impose upon any one, and although 
in this instance cedeetilons seemed to be in his 
favour, he went down-stairs to join the ladies 
somewhat dubious about his ability to carry it 
through. He made a very creditable beginning, 
however, and fairly astonished his sister by the 
brilliancy of his conversation and the assiduous 


attention he paid to Miss Terripeg’s wants at | 


dinner. 

‘Peter is positively coming out, my dear, she 
observed to her friend when they were alone 
in the drawing-room. ‘I never knew him _ to 
be so entertaining before; he doesn’t exert him- 
self like that for me.’ This was strictly true, but 
hardly fair, for Mrs Bunshaw’s usual demeanour 
was not calculated to excite hilarity in one who 
held her in such awe as did her section, 

‘You can’t mean that I am the cause of his 
high spirits,’ said Miss Terripeg. 

‘I didn’t say that your presence had anything 
to do with it; I only said that he is never so 
cheerful when we are alone.’ 

‘I wish I could think so,’ sighed the lady, 
pursuing the tenor of her own remark. She 
really liked Peter, and his sister’s candidly ex- 
pressed desire to create her a relation was treas- 
ured in her memory. 

‘I hope we shall often see you here now; we 
found our cousin rather—rather undomestic, and 
were very glad when he left us; I could never 
depend on having Peter at home any day,’ said 
Mrs Bunshaw with meaning. 

Cornelia thought her brother’s solicitude lest 
they should detain Miss Terripeg unduly late 
was a little out of keeping with the pleasure 
he appeared to take in her society ; as a matter 
of fact, he had to exercise some self-control to 
refrain from looking at his watch every five 
minutes, after the clock in the hall struck eight. 
It was nearly nine before the guest thought of 
moving, and past that hour when her leave- 
takings with Mrs Bunshaw were concluded. The 
night was cold, and Mr Magsdale’s fear lest his 
companion’s health should suffer was no doubt 
the reason which ote him to start on the 
journey at a good round pace of about five miles 
an hour. 

‘I must say I enjoy a smart walk on a night 
like this,’ he said pleasantly. 

‘Yes, panted Miss Terripeg; ‘but—do you 
think we—need go quite—so fast ?’ 


The discomfited Peter slackened his speed, and 
explained that he thought she was in a hurry 
to get home. But she disclaimed the idea of 
being. in haste to lose Mr Magsdale’s company—a 
pretty speech which was thrown away on him, 
for he was engaged in a mental calculation of the 
time he must lose in going home with her instead 
of making his way direct to Queen’s Road. 

‘I love the night,’ said Miss Terripeg softly 
when she had quite recovered breath ; ‘it seems 
to me that one’s noblest thoughts and highest 
aspirations are born of the darkness.’ Her tone 
was so alarmingly tender, that Peter felt a little 
apprehensive, and conceived the noble thought 
of checking further conversation by increasing 
his pace again. ‘If she begins that kind of thing, 
I must,’ he decided in consternation ; ‘I shouldn’t 
know how to make her stop it.’—‘I daresay you 
are right, he answered on oe and Miss Terri- 
peg, finding him as insensible to poetry as he 
was to flattery, altered her strain, and proceeded 
to chatter volubly about Mrs Bunshaw, her 
talents, her work, and the admiration she com- 
manded. 

‘How could you get on without her, Mr Mags- 
dale?’ she cried enthusiastically. ‘So kind, so 
thoughtful, so attentive to your comforts and 
happiness.’ 

} don’t know, I’m sure,’ said Peter, wistfully 
thinking how well he could take care of his own 
comfort and happiness if Cornelia would only 
give him a chance. 

‘Yes, it must be sad for you to think that 
she cannot always remain with you.’ 

As Peter’s chief sorrow in life was that the 
future offered no trustworthy prospect of his 
ever being without her, he could not respond to 
this very cordially. 

‘Iam devoted to Cornelia,’ said Miss Terripe 
warmly. Of course her brother must be deveial 
to her also, and she wanted to find some common 
ground of sympathy with him. 

‘I hope you will come and see her frequently, 
Miss Terripeg,’ said Peter as gravely as though 
his sister was in extremis, ‘and give me the 
pleasure of walking home with you—Ah! here 
is your door.—Good-night.’ He evidently feared 
to linger over the pleasure, for he was out of 
sight down the street almost before she could ask 
him to come in and sit down for a few minutes, 

‘A little eccentric, she said to herself as she 
went indoors ; ‘but a very nice fellow indeed. I 
must go and see Cornelia again about the Society’s 
meeting, soon.’ 

Although love lent wings to Peter's heels, he 
did not reach Mary Cressburn’s door until nearly 
ten, and he hastened up-stairs with some misgiv- 
ings as to the reception he might expect. His 
apologies were very graciously received, however, 
and he settled down to make the most of the short 
time he considered it safe to prolong his absence. 
He spent an hour with her, and left the house 
with sufficient food for reflection to last him a 
much longer time than he cared about. 

Miss Cressburn was quite willing to marry him 
immediately, if he wished it, but insisted on 
knowing his reason for such unnecessary haste. 
Peter beat about the bush for a while, and when 
finally cornered, admitted that he feared opposi- 
tion from his ‘family,’ to whom he dreaded giving 
offence on account of his expectations. Mary 
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Cressburn, who had her full share of proper pride, 
was roused, and declared her wish to be introduced 
to his family. Peter strongly demurred ; he ws 
much afraid that such a step would lead to a 
rupture, which might be avoided if she waited 
until after their marriage to make its acquaint- 
ance. Nothing the family could say then could 
untie the knot, and it might reasonably be ex- 
pected to resign itself to the inevitable. It was 
plausibly put ; but Mary was by no means satis- 
fied. Was Peter ashamed of her? He made the 
only answer he could. Well, then, if he was not 
ashamed of her, she must have a better reason 
for his disinclination to let her meet his friends. 
Peter looked helpless and miserable, but had no 
other reason to give. Then he must distinctly 
| understand that their wedding need not be dis- 
cussed at all until she knew every member of his 


family ; she would never have it said that the | 


man she loved had been disinherited by reason of | 
| present in his thoughts, he had not yet been able 


his secret marriage with her. She wanted every- 


thing done openly and in the light of day. 


If the | 


family did not approve of his choice, then it | 


would be for him to decide upon his course, 
whether he elected to throw over his relations or 
herself. She spoke bravely, though she felt with 


a sinking heart that she was insisting upon a/| 


condition which might wrest her lover from her, 
and leave her to the life of toil and drudgery 
from which she longed to escape. It could 
not be helped, and she would not abate a jot 
of her demand whatever the consequence might 


To look at it from another point, it was only 
right and just that she should know everything 
about the man with whom she had consented to 
cast in her lot. That was the view Miss Parkins 
would take of it, and no one could gainsay its 
correctness. Her aunt was the only relative she 
had, and Mary held her in deserved esteem, She 
was a clear-headed, sensible old lady, who guarded 
her niece’s interests with almost motherly care. 
She was not the woman to consent to such a 
proposition as Mr Magsdale had made, and it 
was altogether out of the question to consider it 
seriously for a moment. 

So Peter left Queen’s Road in full possession of 
Miss Cressburn’s opinions, feeling that from their 
very soundness they served to raise another 
obstacle in a path which had been difficult enough 
before. He had consistently referred to Cornelia 
as the ‘family ;’ a prevarication of which he was 
not a little ashamed, and which did not simplify 
matters, now that he recognised that Mary meant 
to know his belongings before she would consent 
to marry him. 

The ‘family’ looked curiously at her brother 
when he came in, but having drawn her own 
deductions from his lengthened absence, forbore 
to question him about it. She had no doubt in 
her own mind that Peter and Miss Terripeg had 
taken advantage of the beauty of the night to go 
for a little walk together, instead of proceeding 
straight to the lady’s residence. A violation of 
the rules of propriety, but one which she was 
disposed to overlook under the circumstances. 

‘I like Anna Terripeg,’ she remarked as he took 
his seat beside the fire; ‘she always seems to 
enjoy being here too,’ 


companionable little woman. You must ask her 


in again soon. I can always take her home, you 
know,’ 


Mrs Bunshaw smiled a little triumphant smile | 


and nodded wisely. ‘Quite so, Peter,’ she said 
dryly—‘ quite so.’ And she went up-stairs, pic- 
turing her brother and Miss Terripeg already 
facing each other at the altar. 

‘I hope Cornelia’s notion won’t lead to com- 
plications,’ reflected Peter as he stirred the fire 
intoa blaze. ‘I suppose I must let her keep it for 
the present, if I am ever to see Mary at all; for, 
upon my word, the only way I can get out of 
the house without being badgered to death about 
it, is on the pretext of taking Miss Terripeg 
home.’ 

A few days passed by, and he heard nothing 
from Miss Cressburn, Her silence made him 
uneasy; for it served to impress upon him that 
she was in carnest about being introduced to 
his relations, and though the matter was ever 


to decide upon the course he ought to pursue. 
There seemed to be nothing for it but to wait as 
patiently as he might for the situation to develop 
itself ; though, unless something very unexpected 
should transpire, he could not fail to see that the 
affair would be at a dead-lock. 

‘Miss Terripeg is coming over to spend the 
afternoon with me, Peter,’ said Mrs Bunshaw one 


morning soon after the occasion upon which he | 


had discovered the advantage to be gained by 
escorting that lady home. 

‘Spend the afternoon?’ he said doubtfully. 
‘You had better ask her to stay to dinner, hadn’t 
you? It’s a long way for her to come.’ 

‘T’ll ask her,” said Cornelia. She had been 
wondering whether her brother would make the 
suggestion, and received it in silent contentment. 
As luck would have it, Mary Cressburn selected 
the same day to write, asking him to come in and 
see her that evening at the, usual hour. He lost 
no time in sending an answer, but he qualified 
his promise to go; for if anything happened to 
prevent Miss Terripeg staying to dine with them 
at Astley Villa, he might be unable to get away. 
So he said that an important engagement, which 
he was bound to keep, would probably detain 
him, but he would of course do his utmost to 
come to her at the appointed time. 

Miss Terripeg remained to dinner, and Mr 
Magsdale made ready to take her home after- 
wards; less cheerfully than he had done last 
time, for he was far from happy about the inter- 
view he was about'to have with his fiancée. The 
route to Miss Terripeg’s dwelling took them 
across the end of Queen’s Road; and as they 
passed under the gas-lamp at the corner, Peter 
noticed a woman stop to look after them. It 
crossed his mind that the figure resembled that 
of Miss Parkins, but he could not be certain. He 
reached his real destination soon after leaving his 
charge at her own door, and was surprised to 
hear that Miss Cressburn had retired and would 
not be able to see him: he began to think there 
was something amiss, and the coldness with which 
her aunt received him did nothing to relieve his 
apprehensions. She cut short his inquiries about 
her niece and put him on his trial at once: we 
use the expression advisedly, for he felt far more 
like a criminal than a lover before Miss Parkins 
had done with him. 
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‘Yes,’ said Peter heartily; ‘she’s a cheery, 
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‘I happened to be out posting a letter this 
evening, Mr Magsdale,’ she began gravely. It was 
a very commonplace thing for any one to do, and 
if Peter had brought a clear conscience with him, 
the information would have appeared unworthy 
of the solemn tones in which Miss Parkins offered 
it. That was her figure he had seen near the 

illar-box at the corner, when he passed with 
Miss Terripeg. It was not his practice to take 
evening walks with his lady-friends, and in the 
— he stood towards Miss Cressburn, it would 
ave been particularly unbecoming ; he felt this, 
and being a modest man, he blushed. 

The blush was not lost upon Miss Parkins, and 
she continued more gravely than before: ‘Mary 
has told me of your disinclination to introduce 
her to your family, Mr Magsdale.’ 

Peter would have given fifty pounds to have 
been on the safe side of the hall door, but there 
was no escape for him; he wriggled uneasily in 
his chair, and said: ‘Yes, Miss Parkins? in a 
hollow whisper, which in itself would have con- 
vinced any jury of the speaker's guilt. 

‘I thought at the time it was curious ; but after 
seeing you with that lady this evening, it occurs 
to me that you are concealing something from my 
niece.’ 

‘It was only a friend of my sister’s whom I was 
taking home,’ burst out Peter. ‘I—I often take 
her home in the evening.’ 

‘I presume that was the important engage- 
ment you feared might prevent your coming here 
to-night?’ said Miss Parkins with cutting irony. 

What an awful mistake, he now saw, he had 
made to say that in his letter. He was not a 
ready man; and the light in which his conduct 
appeared to Miss Parkins so overcame him that it 
did not strike him to give the perfectly reasonable 
explanation of it which the simple truth would 
provide. His sister had asked a friend to dinner, 
and common civility required him to be present ; 


the lady had a long way to walk home, and | 


ordinary politeness required him to escort her. 
Could anything be clearer ? 

Unfortunately for Peter, his judge did not give 
him time to collect himself, but summed up and 
delivered sentence without even going through 
the usual formality of asking if the prisoner at 
the bar had anything to say. 

‘You come here, Mr Magsdale, and entangle 
the affections of a young and innocent girl, and 
then propose a secret marriage to her, You are 
discovered making an “important engagement” 
with another lady, a fortnight after she consents 
to marry you.—I don’t want to hear a word, Mr 
Magsdale,’ said the judge, raising her voice to 
drown his expostulations, ‘I told Mary at the 
time that I didn’t think you were good enough 
for her; but she liked you, and it was not my 
business to make objections. However, until you 
are prepared to present her to your family as your 
intended wife, you need not come here again. 
But please bear in mind that Mary is my niece, 
and that you will have me to deal with, if you 
try to play fast and loose with her.—Now, you 
had better go.’ 

Miss Parkins rose as she concluded, and 
motioned Peter to the door. Even then, he might 
have cleared himself to some extent, but his weak- 
ness was paramount, and he set the seal on the 
proof of his guilt by walking silently from the 


room and out into the street. The matter had 
come to a crisis, and he knew that if he meant 
to adhere to his engagement, he must bow to 
Mary Cressburn’s will, and take her to see his 
sister ; and what the result of such a proceeding 
would be he did not care to contemplate. 

‘If she only knew Cornelia, she wouldn’t be 
in such a hurry to make her acquaintance,’ he 
groaned, ‘I'll have to say that I’ll introduce her: 
there’s nothing else to be done.’ 

And indeed, when he reviewed the events of the 
evening, it seemed to be the only way out of his 
difficulties, although he could not see the end of 
it and knew not whither it might lead. The man- 
ner in which cireumstances had conspired to drag 
Miss Terripeg into the game, too, was singularly 
unfortunate. He had done his little best to have 
that lady invited to Astley Villa, giving his sister 
to understand that he welcomed her for her own 
sake, and wished to improve his acquaintance 
with her. In plain language, he had taken advan- 
tage of the plans Mrs Bunshaw had so long 
cherished, to make a tool, for his own purposes, 
of a woman who liked him. He had succeeded 
so well that it would now be doubly difficult to 
confess that he had betrothed himself to another. 
Miss Parkins had treated him very unfairly about 
Miss Terripeg in connection with the ‘important 
engagement’ mentioned in his letter; but he could 
disabuse Mary’s mind of any suspicions she might 
have on that point, and as soon as he reached 
home he sat down and wrote to her. He gave 
the explanation her aunt had not allowed him a 
chance of making, and begged her to believe that 
he was concealing nothing from her. He went on 
to say that he would introduce her to his relations, 
since she made such a point of it, and concluded 
by asking her to see him and hear everything he 
had to say. 

To this Mary Cressburn promptly replied ; she 
accepted his statement with regard to Miss Terri- 
peg, but warned him that she could not consider 
any engagement wherein a lady was concerned of 
sufficient importance to interfere with his duty 
towards herself for the future. She would be 
glad to see him as soon as he could call, and 
they would arrange a day for her visit to Astley 
Villa. 

It was the answer Peter might have expected ; 
but even as he had written in haste, he now 
repented at leisure. He could not withdraw his 
promise to make her acquainted with his relations ; 
but before he went to Queen’s Road again, he 
would see Allan and obtain advice from him. 


AN OLD NEWSPAPER. 


‘Doctor,’ said the old housekeeper at the Manor- 
house, when I called a day or two after her 
master’s funeral to ask how she was—‘ Doctor, 
I was turning out an old cupboard in the parlour 
yesterday, and among a pile of bills and receipts 
I came across an old newspaper; and, thinks I, 
this will just do for Dr Salisbury.’ 

‘Your thought was a good one,’ said I; ‘there 
is nothing that I enjoy more than an old news- 
paper ; and there must be something worth read- 
ing in this one, or your master would never 
have taken such care to preserve it through all 


it 
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these long years, for it bears date November 
9, 1805.’ 

‘ And, of all odd things in the world,’ she added, 
‘where should I find it but inside of an old 
sailor’s cocked-hat as once belonged to poor 
master’s grandfather !—him that was shot aboard 
Nelson’s ship in the fight agen the French.— 
Many’s the time I’ve heard master talk of Cap- 
tain Frank.’ 

And so, away I went with my prize. I was 
too busy that day to examine it with any care, 
until evening found me as usual in my study, 
with the curtains drawn and my chair not far 
from a blazing wood-fire, pen and ink close at 
hand, and the old newspaper carefully laid out 
on the table before me. There it lies, one single 
sheet, twenty inches by fourteen, of old thin 
paper, gray with age, and frayed at the edges, 
and bearing date, Truro, November 9, 1805— 
the Royal Cornwall Gazette, then the chief news- 
paper for all the west country, and not inferior 
to the Exeter Gazette itself. Mr Thomas Flindell 
appears to be printer, publisher, and editor ; 
and it is he who announces to his readers the 
sal calamity which had befallen the nation, in 
these portentous words: ‘We have this week 
to announce a battle more tremendous, and a 
conquest more glorious, than ever the proud 
annals of England could boast till now. But 
Lorp Netson is no more; his ardent soul has 
departed to heaven on the wings of Victory. 
Four thousand Britons killed and wounded. All 
faces seem to be in mourning for our gallant 
and ever to be lamented Admiral; ’tis a dear- 
bought victory.’ 

This was the tremendous battle and splendid 
victory of Trafalgar, where the French fleet, of 
thirty-three ships of the line, four frigates, and 
two brigs of war, sailed in triumph out of Cadiz 
to meet the twenty-seven ships of the line, with 


four frigates, under Horatio Nelson ; and after | 
a bloody engagement of four hours, met with | 


total and disastrous defeat. Nineteen of the 
enemy's ships were taken or sunk, one was blown 
up, and six were wrecked in the gale that came 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Winchester, Gloucester, Oxford, Bristol, York, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Stirling, Aberdeen. 
Every moment you hear the thunder of lids 
locked down upon the mail-bags; and every 
swift departure is crowned by enthusiastic cheers 
of the crowds that have gathered to join in the 
triumph. So flies the message of mingled joy 
and grief, to tell the nation how nobly her sons 
did their duty in the day of the great sea-fight— 
how the proud boasts of the invader had been 
scattered to the winds, the tyrant Bonaparte 
crushed ; and how dearly victory had been bought 
in the death of Nelson, and the thousands of 
other gallant souls who shed their blood to win 
it. 

The engagement began at noon at the hoist- 
ing of the famous signal, ‘England expects that 
every man will do his duty ;’ and after raging 
for an hour and a half, as Nelson stood on the 
quarter-deck and was pointing out to his officers 
the gallant way in which Collingwood had brought 
his ship into action, he received his fatal wound 
in the sever from the mizzen-top of the Redout- 
able. Captain Hardy had vainly implored him 
on that day to change his dress, or to cover 
the stars which he usually wore on his breast ; 
but Nelson replied: ‘In honour I gained them, 
and in honour I will die with them.’ Into the 
fight, therefore, he went, as usual, in his admiral’s 
frock-coat, bearing the four brilliant stars and 


* 
orders, arranged diamond wise *,*, and thus be- 


came an easy and conspicuous mark for the 
French riflemen. His last words were: ‘Thank 
God, I have done my duty.’ 

The terrible conflict was continued for more 
than two hours after his death, when the last of 
the French ships struck her colours, and the vic- 
tory of Trafalgar was achieved.* The last public 
words of the great minister William Pitt, on hear- 
ing the news of the victory and death of Nelson, 
were: ‘Let us hope that England, having saved 
herself by her splendid courage, may save Europe 
by her example” Saved, indeed, England was ; 
but for many a long day the nation mourned for 


on at sundown, after the fight on the 21st of | the thousands of brave Englishmen who perished 


the preceding October. 


‘But not one of His | at Trafalgar; and Mr Thomas Flindell might 


Majesty's ships,’ says the despatch, ‘was lost in| well say: ‘All Plymouth faces seem to be in 
| mourning.’ 


this most glorious conflict.’ 
This grand and important news, for which all 


Before parting with our Old Newspaper, it is 


England eagerly waited, was brought to Fal- | curious enough to note how differently it is made 
mouth on the 4th of November by Lieutenant up from a eta nd of our own busy times, 


Lapenotiere, in the Pickle schooner, and thence 
carried, as fast as post-horses could fly, direct to 
London, which it reached at midnight of the 6th. 
At one a.M. the good news was published at 
the Admiralty, where long before daylight vast 
crowds assembled to gather tidings of the great 
fight, and the terrible list of the brave fellows 
who had perished in defence of their country. 
The early mails of that morning were crowned 
with laurel ere they left the Post-office in St- 
Martin’s-le-Grand and carried the message far 
and wide throughout the land—horses, men, 
carriages, all decked with branches, flowers, oak- 
leaves, and ribbons. The whole street, says a 
spectator, is filled with a double line of royal 
carriages ; and every moment are shouted aloud 
by Post-office servants, and summoned to draw 
up, the names of the great ancestral cities known 
to history through a thousand years—Lincoln, 


| 


Strictly speaking, there is no Leading Article, 
three-fourths of the whole space being filled with 
short paragraphs relating to Trafalgar, letters, and 
despatches. Advertisements are very few in num- 
ber, and among the few only a single one relating 
to literature ; that of a book, price four shillings 
and sixpence, War in Disguise, or the Frauds of 
the Neutral Flags; and among the others, a 
notable one asking for ‘Tenders for Building a 
Prison on Dartmoor capable of receiving five 
thousand prisoners of war.’ Only two touch on 
the question of drink—one in which Mr Crowgey 


* The bullet which killed Nelson is still treasured as 
a memento.’ On removing it from the wound, it was 
found to have embedded in it a portion of gold lace 
as firmly as if inserted in a molten state. Mounted in 
crystal and silver, it finally passed into the possession of 
the late Prince Albert. 
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of Falmouth offers ‘The Only Geneva, at very 
moderate prices ;’? and a second, also from Fal- 
mouth, offering ‘French Brandy imported direct 
from France’—those being the days when Cornish 
smuggling was at its height. Brandy was cheap 
enough in those days; but the price of wheat in 
Mark Lane, on October 26, 1805, was fifty-eight 
to sixty-eight shillings, fine quality seventy to 
seventy-four shillings, per quarter ; though, strange 
to say, at the same date it was selling in Truro 
market at thirty-seven shillings per bushel, a 
difference which I cannot attempt to explain. Its 
price in Winchester and Mark Lane is now 
thirty-eight to forty shillings. ‘Consols’ were 
in those November days at £59, 14s., just three- 
pence higher than in June 1815, when, up to the 
date of Waterloo, they stood at £59, 13s. 9d. 
Further than this, the Cornwall Gazette has not 
in it a particle of news worthy of note; though 
the editor does his best to chronicle the exact state 
of wind, weather, and tide at all the great sea- 
rts on or about November 1—that is, a week 
efore the date of publication. But in his special 
column, he adds, by way of startling information, 
‘two curious facts’—one, that ‘a cornstack in the 
dreary regions of Borrowdale, Cumberland, has 
excited the utmost surprise of the natives, it being 
the first stack of grain ever seen there by the 
oldest inhabitant ;’ and the other, that ‘hopes are 
at this moment entertained that the Cape is in 
our hands, as the governor is a Dutchman well 
disposed towards England.’ The Cape of Good 
Hope was, however, not ours until taken by Sir 
D. Baird and Sir J, Popham in January 1806. 
With this final morsel of news, we must take 
leave of our old newspaper, of which we are 
inclined to doubt there being another copy in 
existence. 


LITTLE BOW-LEGS. 


Ir certainly was a dreadful day for the middle 
of March: the sleet was being driven in clouds 
along the streets by a keen east wind, and roads 
and pavements were deep in slush. Nurse Grant 
paused just within the threshold of a small house 
in Old Road, Stepney, to unfurl her umbrella 
and gather up her skirts. ‘I will call again this 
evening, Mrs Evans; but I think the danger 
is past for the present, and you need not be 
uneasy.’ 

‘Thank you, nuss, I’m sure, 
things will go better now.’ 

‘Well, I really think she is round the corner ; 
but be sure she takes plenty of nourishment.— 
Good-morning.’ 

‘Oh, nuss, I nearly forgot, so I did! Will 
you just call at No. 9 and see Little Bow-legs ?’ 

The nurse nodded ; she was already out in the 
street, and the wind would have drowned any 
verbal reply. Her black veil was blown across 
her face, her umbrella creaked with the strain 
upon it, and nurse gave a little shiver as she 
hurried along, pushed on by the wind as by 
unseen hands. When she reached No. 9, she 
gave asharp double rap at the knocker, and then 
watched a grating in the pavement to the left, 
A face appeared below it presently, and nurse 
nodded ; a moment after the door swung open, 
and nurse dived into the welcome shelter. 


Please God, 


‘Very dark down-stairs to-day, isn’t it, Miss 
Moses ?? 

‘It is so, nurse ; but I’m glad all the rooms are 
let.’ 

‘I’d rather have one up-stairs room unlet, I 
think, and get more light and air. I wonder I 
don’t have you for a patient, living in a cellar 
like that ;’ and nurse shook her head severely and 
began to climb the stairs. On the second landing 
she opened a door and entered a low room lit by 
one small dirty window. There was a bed in one 
corner of the room, and a large table covered with 
crockery, sewing materials, papers, c., stood in 
the middle. The walls pc with bird-cages 
of every description, some wretched little wooden 
things, others nice large breeding-cages, and all 
occupied by birds, who were fluttering and sing- 
ing and filling the room with noise. Several 
strings were stretched across the ceiling, from 
which damp garments were hung; and diving 
under these, nurse reached the fireplace, before 
which a small boy was sitting. He had not heard 
her enter because of the birds; but directly he 
saw her, he got up from the floor, and seizing 
various rags, threw them over the cages from 
which the loudest songs were trilling, and then 

ushed forward a chair and said: ‘Sit down.’ 

e was a boy of about seven, with a well-shaped 
head and clear pale complexion ; on his face was 
a grave expression, as of one weighed down by 
weary experiences. 

‘He is very ill, nurse. Do you think he can 
live? He is to be my very own, if he does ;’ and 
he held up a wretched-looking canary he had 
been cuddling under his coat. 

‘It looks very ill, Jim. Has it caught cold ?’ 

‘I b’lieve so. He used to sing beautiful, better 
nor all the others put together, and now | think 
he’ll die.’ 

‘I hope not.—But you didn’t send for me to see 
the canary, did you?’ 

‘No, nurse.’ The boy paused and covered up 
his bird. ‘I want to go to the ’orspital.’ 

‘I’m afraid, dear boy, they can’t do anything 
for you there.’ 

‘Oh yes, they can ; they can do most anything. 
| Do take me.’ 

‘But, Jim, it would be a horrid operation, and 
you would have to stay in bed for weeks.’ 

‘TI don’t care; I don’t care for nuffin, so as to 
be like other boys. Now, I can’t run, but I 
tumbles down, and they shouts after me every- 
where: “There goes Little Bow-legs!”’ The boy’s 
voice quivered, and nurse looked distressed. 

Just then the door opened, and a woman came 
in with a black bundle in her arms. ‘Bless me, 
nurse, is that you? Sure you are good to that 
boy. I dunno what he would do without the 
books you lend him, for he can't play like other 
boys’ 

‘Is that work, Mrs Millan?—How are you 
getting on?’ 

The woman unpinned the black bundle and 
threw it on the bed. ‘Flannel trousers, nurse. 
A nice job to do in a muck of a room like 
this. They birds sprinkle dirty water over every- 
thing,’ 

‘Better than no work ; and the birds paid the 
doctor’s bill last year.’ 

‘That’s true too.—How’s Betty Evans?’ 


‘She is much better to-day.—About this boy 
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of yours, Mrs Millan ; he says he wants to go to 
the hospital to see if they can straighten his legs. 
What do you wish ?’ 

‘Wish! I wish I’d never married his father. 
He’s got his father’s legs, and he’ll get his father’s 
temper soon, I specs.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about his father ; but 
I think Jim is the best and most intelligent boy 
of his age that I know.—Do you wish him to go 
to the hospital ?’ 

‘As he likes,’ replied Mrs Millan carelessly. ‘1 
don’t believe nothing will make those legs straight. 
’Taint as though it were an accident; it runs in 
the family.’ 

‘If anything could be done, it would probably 
be by breaking the bones of both legs, and the 
boy would be in bed a month.—Could you lie 
quietly on your back for four weeks, Jim ?’ 

‘Yes, or a year, so as I should be like other 
boys.’ 

‘lf he’s set on it, nurse, he ‘d better go, if you 
can give him a letter,’ 

‘I will give him a letter, said nurse, rising. 
She glanced round the crowded little room, and 
longed to put in a plea for more space and light ; 
but experience had taught her it was useless, 
The Millans were very respectable ; but the hus- 
band was an enthusiastic politician, and his spare 
time and cash were devoted to the cause of his 
particular creed. He also had legs so bowed as 
to be a hideous deformity, and perhaps this had 


cantankerous husband of hers; and her speech 
had grown very sharp, her nature hard, through 
constant collision with the man she had married 


home together; and small room though that home 
consisted of, it was often difficult to pay the rent. 


room, but wrapped her cloak around her, and 
nodding good-bye to Jim, went forth into the 
storm-driven streets again. 

That very afternoon she applied to the matron 
of the District Nursing Society, and secured 
an out-patient’s letter for Little Bow-legs. She 
scarcely thought the surgeons would attempt to 
straighten such crooked limbs ; but the boy might 
become more content were he once persuaded that 
his burden was inevitable. 

Mrs Millan took Jim to the hospital the next 
Saturday afternoon. They found many friends in 
the out-patients’ waiting-hall, and Mrs Millan 
enjoyed a good gossip before Jim’s turn came to 
enter the surgeon’s room. At last the porter 
passed her in; and a nurse in a white cap and 
apron came forward and took the letter, and after 
glancing at it, stripped off Jim’s shoes and stock- 
ings and set him on a chair before the surgeon. 
A few rapid questions were asked, and several of 
the students examined the legs. 

‘My boy, do you want your legs put straight ?’ 
asked the surgeon at last. 

* Yessir.’ 


some pain }’ 

* Yessir.’ 

‘Give him a ticket for the children’s ward, 
Smith.—Next case, nurse.’ 

Jim’s heart failed him for a moment when he 
found himself in the long ward with so many 


curious eyes fixed on him as he walked along in 
his ungainly manner. Every one seemed very 
busy ; and a nurse whisked a screen round a crib 
and slipped Jim into bed in no time, and then 
dismissed his mother, telling her to come again 
the next afternoon. Jim pulled the clothes over 
his head and cried a little; but presently a baby 
girl in the next crib began crowing at him, and 
Jim played bo-peep with her through the bars. 
Gradually he gathered courage to look around. 
There were such lots of pictures and toys and 
flowers about in this large bright room, that Jim 
thought it must be like the fairy palace in the 
book Nurse Grant had lent him. Presently there 
came down the ward a tall woman in a dark 
dress, but wearing a soft white cap with lon 
floating strings, and a dainty apron. She had 
the most beautiful face Jim had ever seen, and 
she was always smiling. There were some people 
who knew Sister Mona well who said that when 
she wasn’t smiling her face was the saddest face 
on earth, But Jim never saw Sister without a 


helped to embitter the man’s spirit. Poor Mrs | 
Millan had a hard time of it often with this | 


from love and pity. She had to work to keep the | 


So nurse made no complaint of the untidy close | 


‘You are quite sure you are willing to bear 


smile ; and because of the love and compassion 
| which dwelt in her eyes, he always thought she 
| looked like the photograph of the Christ which 
_ hung opposite his bed. The Sister stood beside 
his crib while she read his entrance ticket ; then 
she had a look at the poor crooked legs, She 
talked cheerfully to Jim all the time, but seemed 
to understand, as no one else had done, what a 
grievous affliction is an ever-present deformity. 
However, the next day when Mrs Millan came, 
Sister took her into her own little room and 
| asked her seriously to consider whether she desired 
her son to undergo an operation before she came 
to a final decision. 

‘Bless me, Sister, I brought him here for an 
operation. 1 certainly ain’t agoing to take him 
out again. He gave me no peace till 1 brought 
him; now here he must stop till summat’s 
done.’ 

Sister turned away and went to question Jim ; 
but he only reiterated his mother's statements. 
| His one wish was to be like other boys. 

It was Tuesday afternoon when the celebrated 
surgeon, Mr Pell Taylor, came to make a thorough 
examination of Jim. He was followed by a 
crowd of students, to whom he pointed out 
the most remarkable features of the case. He 
bade them notice the absence of all signs of 
rickets ; he commented on the strangeness of such 
a deformity being inherited; and he told them 
that the outside world would say osteotomy was 
a cruel operation, not to be undertaken merely 
for the cure of a deformity; yet it was at the 
express wish not only of the parent, but of the 
small patient himself, that he was about to per- 
form that operation. And in conclusion he bade 
the dresser of the case make a cast of the legs 
as they then were, and told Sister to have Jim in 
the theatre the next day at three o’clock. 

After all, poor Little Bow-legs was only a child, 
and was very frightened when the time for the 
operation drew near. But he knew nothing about 
it. He remembered waking up and feeling very 
sick, and his legs pained him, and he cried a great 
deal, Then he dot again ; but when he woke, 
the pain was still there, and his head ached, and 
he cried again, Then Sister came and tried to 
soothe him, but he scarcely heeded her till she 
said ; ‘Look at your legs, Jim,’ 
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He dried his eyes, and Sister threw off the bed- 
clothes—and there were two straight legs tightly 
bandaged up between thin wooden boards, and 
slung from an iron cradle. He gazed in amaze- 
ment. 

‘That’s right, dear; don’t cry any more, for 
you are no longer Little Bow-legs.—Drink some 
milk, and go to sleep.’ 

For the next few days Jim was very quiet; 
his legs were rather painful, and he had to lie 
flat on his back always. Then gradually he got 
more cheerful than he had ever been in his life | 
before ; he chatted with the other children and 
played with the toys the nurses gave him, and 
whenever his bed was made, he gazed anxiously 
at those two straight legs in the wooden splints. 
Did they really belong to him? Should he ever 
stand upright on them and walk like other boys ? 
Mrs Millan came constantly to see Jim, for she 
was a good mother as East-end mothers go. She 
was never cruel to the boy; she was even kind to 
him in her own way; but she never dreamed 
of petting or caressing him. 

‘How’s my bird, mother?’ Jim always asked. 

‘Oh, it’s all right: ever so much better nor 
it was when you was always foolin’ it about. 
I reckon you’d better sell it before next 
winter, though, You’d get five shillings for it 
easy,’ 

Jim had another plan in his mind, but he kept 
it secret for the present. At last, after many 
long days of patient waiting, came the anxious 
time when the splints were to be removed. The 
great surgeon himself was there to see the result | 
of his skill; and oh! with what suspense Jim | 
watched while bandage after bandage was unrolled | 
and the bits of wood were taken away. He held | 
his breath while Mr Pell Taylor ran his hand | 
over the thin little legs and then lifted first one | 
and then the other. | 

‘Yes, that’s all right, Mr Roberts. Wonder- | 
fully successful !—Where are those casts ?’ | 

Sister fetched the casts of the two little bow- | 
legs out of a cupboard, and Mr Roberts put them | 
side by side with the two straight limbs which | 
Jim was eyeing so anxiously. Were they really 
his legs? He tried to move one, and it felt | 
dreadfully heavy and queer, still it did move | 
a little, and certainly the great surgeon seemed 
content. 

‘Splendid! splendid!’ he exclaimed. ‘We 
must have a cast of the legs as they are now, | 
and keep both for comparison.—Put a plaster 
of Paris bandage on now; but before the boy 
goes out, be sure and take a cast.’ 

‘Is it all right, Sister? Shall I be able to walk 
on them?’ whispered Jim. 

‘Yes; it is quite right. You shall run races 
and win them, in a week or two.’ 

The next time Mrs Millan came, Jim told her 
the good news with a smile. The old grave 
expression was leaving his face, and he was always 
laughing now. 

‘I suppose you'll be home soon?’ said his 
mother. 

‘I spose so.—Do you think father would give 
me a cage for my bird? I’ve got tenpence here 
the doctors and people have gave me.’ 

‘Bless me, child, you can keep the bird where 
it is till you sell it,’ 

‘But it’s my very own bird, mother, and I 


don’t want to sell it. I want to give it to the 
doctor what made my legs straight.’ 

‘You little stupid ! he don’t want a bird.’ 

‘Please, bring it next time, mother, and let me 
try.’ 

Sister was rather dismayed when she found a 
canary in full song located at Jim’s bedside ; but 
when she learnt what was in the boy’s mind, she 
was greatly pleased. A few days afterwards she 
came running down the ward; and none of the 
children had ever seen Sister run before, so they 
called out : ‘ Hi! Sister !’—*Golly! look at Sister 
running!’ But Sister only smiled, and ran on 
till she reached Jim, who was sitting on a small 
chair with two crutches by his side. Sister 
seized the cage and put it in Jim’s hand and 
whisked away the crutches. Just then Mr Pell 
Taylor entered the ward, followed by the usual 
crowd of students. 

‘Now Jim, said Sister, ‘walk to meet him 
and offer him the bird, 

Jim struggled to his legs and walked down 
the ward, firmly and uprightly, till he met the 
great surgeon. ‘For you, sir, said Jim, holding 
up the cage, ‘cause you have cured my bandy 
legs.’ 


CANINE SMUGGLERS. 


Amone the many ingenious devices which have 
been resorted to from time to time for the purpose 
of evading the Custom-house duties levied upon 
certain articles, it may not be generally known 
that our canine friends in a neighbouring country 
have played no inconsiderable part, but have been 
largely used as aiders and abettors in the nefarious 
trade of smuggling, themselves being the carriers 
of contraband goods. Such has, however, been 
the case in the north of France ; and the way in 
which the dog was trained for the work of smug- 
gling, and rendered an efficient agent capable of 
being entrusted with the cargoes which he was 
expected to bear in safety over the frontiers, is 
not without interest. 

The commodities which the dog conveyed were 
chiefly lace and cigars, both of these being light 
and portable; and these articles were actually 
carried to and fro between Belgium and France 
for a considerable time by means of these saga- 
cious creatures. The method by which the dogs 
were rendered amenable to this kind of traftie, 
and by which certain of them in many cases 
became quite notorious from their skill in ecarry- 
ing it on, was as follows. The dog required for 
the service was a shaggy or long-coated one ; and 
in addition to his own natural garment, an over- 
coat, consisting of the skin of another dog of larger 
dimensions, was provided, which was fitted on to 
his shoulders and reaching to his loins, was fastened 
under the belly, in which part the smuggled 
goods were closely packed. These false skins, 
moreover, were so well adjusted as almost to defy 
the closest scrutiny. Besides this disguise, these 
smuggling dogs had to submit to a special train- 
ing before they were deemed efficient and qualified 
to enter upon the business required of them. For 
this purpose the master-smuggler, the owner of 
the dog, made an initiative journey under the guise 
of a merchant or peasant going to the frontier 
upon a visit to a relation in the Customs ; and he 
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himself would travel thither either by cart or by 
rail, whilst his accomplice would lead the dog by 
a cord, through a more circuitous and less fre- 
quented road, to the same spot. The dog had 
previously been kept without food for at least 
twenty-four hours, and upon his arrival was 
welcomed by his master with many caresses and 
an ample supply of his favourite meat. After 
this satisfactory reception, he was confined, and 
again kept without eating for the space of two 
or three days. After that time he was released, 
and then, hungry and impatient, he would make 
for his former home with all speed, traversing 
the same route along which he had been pre- 
viously brought. Men were appointed to watch 
for his coming and to waylay him with threaten- 
ings; and if he were found to deviate from the 
route mapped out for him, and along which he 
had been taken, as if for the purpose of making 
a short-cut across any lane he had to travel, the 
dog was at once assailed with blows from cudgels, 
stone-peltings, and occasionally, if he perversely 
persisted, a gun with blank cartridge was fired 
at him. These men who thus assaulted the dog 
were generally clothed in a manner which re- 
sembled the uniforms worn by the police and 
the officers of Customs; consequently, a whole- 
some terror was thus duly impressed on the 
animal’s mind in regard to all men wearing any 
official dress, and such were assiduously avoided, 
whilst considerable caution was also inspired with 
a desire to keep himself concealed. 

The dogs were also always sent forth in the 
twilight, so that they habitually made their 
journeys during the night. By these means 
strenuously carried out, a complete training was 
soon effected, through which the dog, when 
deemed fit to enter upon his smuggling career, 
was able, by his continual excursions to and fro 
beyond the frontiers with the valuable loads 
entrusted to him, to bring in an excellent income 
to the master engaged in this illegal trade. 

It was not likely, however, that a system like 
this could long be unnoticed, when men who 
had hitherto been poor and needy, and who were 
known to have been hardly able to gain a miser- 
able subsistence, became wealthy in an amazingly 
short space of time. This mode of smuggling 
was discovered ; but still it kept its ground, owing 
to the cleverness of the experts which had been 
long engaged in it. At Mabuse, there was a dog 
which had acquired so great a renown that he 
was dubbed le diable by the authorities. A price 
was set upon him. He was white, so all white 
dogs were carefully watched ; but this dog was 
white no longer; the colour of his coat was 
frequently changed, and his master dyed him 
black, brown, or light tan by turns. It was the 
sudden accession of riches to the owner of this 
dog, and his indisereet display of them by build- 
ing a large and handsome ian, that had riveted 
the attention of the revenue authorities upon this 
man’s movements in the first instance ; or the 
dog was very skilful, and long evaded the emis- 
saries of justice. Snares and ambuscades were 
laid for him. Many tales were told of the artful 
manner in which he avoided them. At one time 
he mingled with a flock of sheep right under the 
eyes of the commissary of police ; at another time 
he trotted the whole distance under the very 
carriage which was conveying the officer of excise 


who was on the lookout for him. But the poor 
fellow was run down at last. Being sore pressed, 
he endeavoured to cross the Scheldt by swimming, 
and might have succeeded even then in effecting 
his escape, had he not received previously a slight 
gunshot wound. As it was, he met his fate, and 
was drowned. Within the false skin of le diable 
was found packed rich lace to the value of fifty 
thousand francs ! 


THE MISTLETOE 


Tue wind blows cold, and the sun is low, 
And the sapphire sky has changed to gray; 
But blithely, blithely over the snow 
The children troop from the woodland way, 
Laden with holly and evergreen, 
And the mistletoe peeps out between. 


From many a church tower far and wide 

The bells ring out with their merry chimes, 
Telling glad tidings of Christmas-tide : 

And the old folks dream of bygone times; 
But the lads—O the lads, they whisper low 
As slyly they hang up the mistletoe. 


Grandfather sits in his old armchair 
Spreading cold hands to the cheerful blaze ; 
Dear grandmamma, in her kerchief fair, 
Remembers Christmas in her young days ; 
But the maidens smile, and their soft cheeks glow 
As they linger under the mistletoe. 


With a wreath of laurel and ivy bound 
On the ruffled curls of her silken hair, 
Baby sits like an empress crowned 
(Her only throne is a cushioned chair), 
Ah! many a kiss is in store, I know, 
For our small, sweet queen ‘neath the mistletoe. 


Open the purse and unbar the door ; 
Let the Christmas angels in to-night ; 
Hearts that remember the sad and poor 
Are filled with joy, though the purse grows light: 
The milk of kindness should freely flow 
Under the holly and mistletoe, 


Let anger, and envy, and strife all cease, 
Old wounds be healed, and old wrongs set right : 
We hail the birth of the Prince of Peace— 
Shine into our hearts, O kindly Light, 
That brotherly love may burn and glow 
Under the holly and mistletoe ! 
E. Marurson. 
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